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windows, fought furiously with riot po. 
lice and stole enough tickets to pale 
thousands of commuters to ride free for 
years. Within a matter of hours, the re. 
volt spread to the great industrial cen- 
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Breakdown 


“What is happening is that the old ideas and assumptions which 
once made our great institutions legitimate, authoritative and confi 
dent are fast eroding. They are slipping away in the face of a changing 
reality and are being replaced by different ideas and different assump 
tions which are. as vet, ill-formed, contradictory and shocking. * 

Prof. George Cabot Lodge 
Harvard School of Business 


The landscape of capitalism is a global one, existing ever) 
where with only minor variations. But this universal reign o! 
the paycheck and the price-tag is approaching a state of crisis 
becoming noticeable to all but those whose idea of politics 
excludes everyday reality. 

Naturally enough, this crisis of the spirit, this nearing col 
lapse of daily routine is reaching its most acute forms thus far 
in America, capital’s most advanced arena. Feelings of cynt- 
cism, powerlessness, and desperate boredom no longer allow 
easy distraction; we know that an upside-down world forces 
us to remain onlookers in our own lives, and that the social 
fact of this realization is fast sending the prevailing values to 
ashes. The magnitude of alienation is arriving at a critical 
point, threatening to swamp the foundations of oul 
pacilication 

In 1974 the Hudson Institute published Overholt and 
Kahn's “Percept ms of the Quality of | ife.” which found 
that “polls show enormously widespread doubt among Ameri 
can citizens regarding America’s most basic governmental and 
orivate institutions.” From the same semi-governmental 
think-tank came Barry Smernoff’s “Images of Future Ameri- 
can Society,” with its similar verdict as to “our worsening 
cultural malaise” and “spreading alienation.” Also in "74 ap- 
peared a Max Lerner article in the prestigious Foreign Affairs, 
reporting a pervasive sense of “being at the end of the tether, 
a mordant feeling of disintegration and decay.” 
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The roots of this sense of “disintegration and decay”” were 
not hard to locate; their reflection was available by a glance 
at a newsstand's offerings. The June 24, 1974 US. News and 
World Report carried “Vandalism: a Billion Dollars a Year and 
Getting Worse,” and their November 25 issue bemoaned the 
lowest Fall election participation in 30 years with “The Real 
Loser: Voter turnout.” E. R. Ramey’s “Boredom: The Most 
Prevalent American Disease” discussed the fairly obvious in 
the November Harper's. Another side of this malaise was pro- 
vided in December by the Los Angeles Times with the disclo- 
sure that arson had more than tripled in the past ten years. 

The January 18, 1975 New Republic offered further com- 
mentary on the preceding November's extremely low voter 
turnout in the aptly titled “Politics as Spectator Sport.” The 
editors noted that growing numbers are convinced that voting 
doesn’t affect their lives, and warned gravely that this atti- 
tude points clearly in the direction of “goodbye to domestic 
tranquility.” National attention was directed at the New York 
Telephone Company in February and March, as if to high- 
light the recent arson statistics referred to above, when two 
dozen fires struck their facilities in less than three weeks, In 
mid-March, the nation’s oldest and biggest private security 
agency, Pinkerton’s, declared a very sizable increase in earn- 
ings over 1974. In fact, the firm’s earnings increased 500% in 
the past 10 years due to mounting American employee theft, 
vandalism, and sabotage. 

“Loneliness is the most insidious condition in modern 
society,” concluded USC’s Dr. John Milner in April, the same 
month that a Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
report gave graphic testimony to the fruits of this emptiness 
and alienation. The 18-month study found that violence in 
public schools has reached “a crisis level that seriously 
threatens the schools’ educational mission,” and that the an- 
nual cost of vandalism is equal to the “entire annual invest- 
ment for textbooks,” to quote the April 10, 1975 New York 
Times. 

In May, the California Poll reported that only labor unions 
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and public schools ranked lower in public confidence than 
business, and that the levels of confidence expressed showed 
“a decline from the low levels found in a similar survey two 
years ago.” A May Gallup Poll showed like results, with 
businessmen, union leaders, and political officeholders occu- 
pying the lowest rankings in a national survey of college 
students. 

In June, a study group of the World Health Organization 
noted the growing incidence of suicide among children under 
10 years of age. This remarkable news was independently dis- 
closed during the same month by the director ofthe National 
Poison Center network, Dr. Richard Moriarty, who expressed 
shock at “the number of kids who are thinking about suicide 
at age 7 or 10.” In April, Dr. Darold Treffert had said that 
“the number of teen-age suicides in the United States has 
tripled in the last decade, to an estimated 30 a day, with 
more than half the patients in the nation's psychiatric hospi- 
tals under age 21.” Treffert, of Wisconsin’s Mental Health 
Institute, blamed the hoax of the “American fairy tale,” and 
observed that millions are plagued throughout their lives by 
“a gnawing emptiness or meaninglessness expressed not as a 
fear of what may happen to them, but rather as a fear that 
nothing will happen to them.” A part of the teenage suicide 
phenomenon is a bizarre but increasingly prevalent psycho- 
somatic disease, anorexia nervosa. Called the “golden girl dis- 

se,” very popular, bright teenage girls fall victim to a total 
apathy in which they simply starve themselves to death. Less 
dramatic, but certainly somewhat along the same lines, is the 
June Gallup Poll finding that the proportion of those who 
drink is at the highest point ever recorded in the 35 years of 
Gallup Polls. 

A Labor Department national survey released in June dis- 
closed an unforeseen dimension to the trend toward the 4- 
day week. The trend toward the shorter workweek was 
largely begun in the early "70’s as a response to the very high 
absenteeism rate, and it came as a shock to learn that those 
on 4-day schedules “were just as likely as 5-day workers to be 
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absent”. The July 8 Wall Street Journal reported that auto work- 
ers were staying home from work in at least the same very 
high numbers as they did two years before, despite the mas- 
sive recession lay-offs in auto. 

The Burlington Northern Railroad's poll of thousands of 
employees (Wall Street Journal, July 15) proved to be another 
surprise to management. It found that workers with a favor- 
able attitude toward the union also have a favorable attitude 
toward the boss, and that negative feelings about the two are 
also paired. And on July 22 it was announced that employer 
orders for lie detectors to be used on workers were up 25% in 
1975, though more than a dozen states bar their use as a 
condition of employment. A further note for the month on 
social attitudes was Sylvia Porter's financial column for July 
30. It reported on “the soaring student loan default rate,” 
with default claim figures seen “rising in a perpendicular line” 
as pay-back obligations were ignored. 

The evidence continues, from all sectors, with the July 
Harvard Business Review’s “On Executive Suicide,” followed by 
“Why Executives’ Children Drink” in the August Dun 's Review. 
Several Summer magazine articles discussed D. T. Lunde's 
alarming Murder and Madness and its information on our 
“homicidal society.” More interesting than a murder rate 
which has doubled in the past 20 years, is his finding that the 
murder rate goes up and the suicide rate declines now during 
economic slumps, a major reversal which is tied to rising ex- 
pectation. A national poll done for the Peoples Bicentennial 
Commission by Hart Research Associates in August revealed 
that more than half of the American people believe that both 
political parties are dominated by big business and only 22% 
believe that the capitalist system has not yet reached its 
peak. The poll was widely reported, with headlines such as, 
“Poll Finds ‘Startling’ Loss of Faith in Capitalism,” and 
“Public is Turning Against Capitalism.” 

Also in August, the wildcat strike of 80,000 miners in 
several states was an event of significance, especially for its 
anti-union militancy. It was directed at the union’s collusion 
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with management and the United Mine Workers' Union was 
clearly the key to breaking the illegal strike. As miners 
skirmished with police, defied court orders, and attacked the 
UMW District 17 headquarters in Charlestown, West Virginia, 
the union came out very strongly and openly against its own 
members. An extremely harsh disciplinary program was 
established after the strike to defend the union and appease 
the coal operators. Over 1,000 miners’ wildcats were reported 
in 1973, for example, and the new reform leadership of the 
UMW seems as powerless as the earlier corrupt leaders to con- 
tain the workers. 

September saw what has become a commonplace - articles 
about kids versus the schools. Feature stories abounded, such 
as the September 3 San Francisco Examiner story on children of- 
ten the very brightest, “who develop an abnormal hatred of 
school.” Herbert Hendin's The Age of Sensation was widely 
reviewed in the fall, with its datum that the suicide rate of 
the young has risen over 250% in the past 20 years, and its 
prediction of increased frustration and rebellion by youth. On 
September 21, the National Association of Mental Health dis- 
closed that depression is rapidly gaining on schizophrenia us 
the nation's number one mental health problem. Their surve y 
maintained that 15% of Americans aged 18 to 74 suffer 
symptoms of serious depression. The September Seventeen 
(“Young America's Favorite Magazine”) featured Lester 
David's “Breakdown 1,” a teenage case study which also pub- 
licized five emotional health danger signals, such as “undue 
and prolonged” anxiety and despair. An average amount of 
anxiety or despair is apparently seen by some as acceptable 
these days. 


Ed and Jovita Addeo's Why Our Children Drink was pub- 
lished in October and brought to light remarkable figures on 
heavy and desperate drinking by kids. Their investigations 
found fifth graders coming to school drunk, almost half the - 
students of one seemingly typical California high school 


drunk in school, almost 10,000 teenage alcoholics receiving 
treatment in Los Angeles, and similar facts. The “alarming 
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decline” in Scholastic Aptitude Test scores was also given 
much attention during the month, including an October 25 
pledge by the College Entrance Examination Board to under- 
take a thorough investigation. Average scores for both the 
verbal and mathematical aprts of the SAT tests have been de- 
clining since 1963, and the drop in 1975 scores from those of 
1974 represented by far the sharpest drop yet. Also in Octo- 
ber, Patrick Caddell of Cambridge Reports said his figures 
show that 68% of the public believes that “America's leaders 
have consistently lied to the American people” over the last 
ten yeras. Pollsters Louis Harris, Irving Crespi, and Peter Hart, 
also testifying before the congressional Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, reported much the same kind of widespread cynicism 
regarding political parties and the economic system itself. 

Dr. Ronald Jackson, Dean of Student Life at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, studied student attitudes in the Sixties and 
recently polled today’s students. In November discussions of 
his findings, a good deal of nostalgia among academicians for 
the '60's students was revealed. President Kingman Brewster 
of Yale, for example, agreed sadly with Jackson that students 
showed great faith in the idea of education as the key to 
solving social problems in the '60’s, in contrast to students of 
the *70's. The study indicated also that not only do students 
now have fewer illusions about college training, but they are 
also less easily polarized and manipulated, perhaps another 
source of nostalgia for college administrators. 

In December, the Institute of Life Insurance issued a Trend 
Analysis report, outlining what insurance executives can ex- 
pect during the next twenty years. “Many Americans are 
abandoning the work ethic,” began its press release, and the 
report drew a good deal of publicity for its assertions that 
people increasingly want to be guaranteed all the amenities of 
life, are increasingly frustrated and estranged, and show a 
greatly increased potential for work slowdowns, sabotage and 
riots. 

In early 1976, Peter Schrag and Diane Divosky’s The Myth 
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children are being drugged in the schools. 

And on and on. I’m sure the reader can bring to mind much 
of the same - and without recourse to the printed page. From 
the multiplication of mass murders, to the acceleration of an 
almost frenzied tourism, to mounting terrorism, to the revolt 
against work, to the dying and decomposition of New York 
(our most ‘advanced’ urban space), to the virtual end of vot- 
ing by those under forty, to a desensitized sexuality and 
growing isolation, to practically every line of poetry written 
today. A paragraph of a recent San Francisco Chronicle review 
by Thomas Albright begins, “In a world where all of us share 
the same basic futility. . .“ And no one can take exception to 
the phrase; the fact is too obvious to try to deny. 

A break-up of the deepest sort is nearing because more and 
more people refuse to tolerate merely surviving. Destruction, 
and even self-destruction, are preferred to the impossibility of 
living. Fortune, capital’s leading monthly, designated April’75 
its Special Bicentennial Issue, featuring Daniel Bell’s “Revol- 
ution of Rising Entitlements” article. Bell declared that “un- 
limited wants” are threatening the system. An “equality of 
results” is being demanded, as human desires are being taken 
seriously in society. People are starting to want everything, 
and thus the last part of his offering, “Recognizing the Limits 
of Power,” counsels our masters to make explicit the limits of 
capitalism. It’s time to tell everyone that we can’t expect to 
become happy! 

But at the same time, those who serve the commodity are 
still trying to keep the world of things the master of the 
human world by cashing in on exactly the desires which have 
become so dangerous. It’s “Mustang Il, Boredom zero!,” 
“Light up a Muriel and light up your life! ” “Harley-David- 
son - the freedom machine!,” “Old Smuggler's Scotch - for 
those who refuse to compromise,” ad nauseum. They can't 
help but know what everyone wants: freedom, authenticity, 
adventure; and so they must attempt to offer more and more - 
in terms of what can only be seen as less and less. 


From Walter Kerr’s The Decline of Pleasure (1962) to 
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Robert Nisbet's Twilight of Authority (late 1975), even ran- 
dom titles point up the process. 
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What is our connection with this real movement? Why are 
the apparent options those of intervening with the insertion 
of theory or insular pleasure-seeking while awaiting the 
apocalyptic moment when the proletariat “adopts” theory/ 
consciousness? Both positions are condemned to ideology and 
its casements, blindfolded to the most natural alternatives 
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